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THE CONSECRATION OF THE TEACHER. 



By Herbert W. Gates, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



There is an old legend which tells of a time when a great 
drought oppressed the land and men were crying out to God for 
rain. It is said that certain of the rabbis were met together in 
special supplication, but still the heavens were as brass. While 
thus engaged, there came to them one whose aspect was vener- 
able and mild, and out of whose eyes there looked a soul of 
gentleness and love. He heard their tale of need and how they 
had prayed in vain, and, lifting his eyes to heaven, he breathed 
a simple prayer for relief; and lo, the clouds were gathered and 
refreshing showers descended upon the earth. At once there 
was great amazement and joy. The others gathered about him to 
learn his name. They would fain know him whose prayer could 
work such results. And he replied, with gentle grace and cour- 
tesy: " I am known as one who is the teacher of little children." 

This is but a legend, but, like many another legend, it holds 
a mighty truth. It voices a conviction which has been instinctive 
with thoughtful men ever, that the place of the teacher is one of 
great importance and high honor in the sight of God. This has 
always been true ; never more true than now ; and it is a hopeful 
sign of our times that this fact is pressing more urgently for 
attention. 

If we look back over the history of the church, both Jewish 
and Christian, we shall find that the value of the teacher's work 
was long ago realized and highly appreciated. The Jewish rabbis 
taught that a boy's teacher should have the place of highest 
honor. "The true guardians of the city are the teachers," was 
one of their sayings, not at all out of date for our generation. 
" He who teaches the child of his fellow-man shall occupy a 
prominent place among the saints above," said another, and the 
words sound strangely like that noble prophecy, "They that be 
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wise [or, the teachers] shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever." 

The same high estimate of the teacher's position was carried 
over into the early Christian church, and it was not until the 
growth of ritualism and the hierarchy of the Middle Ages that 
this function of the church's activity fell into comparative decay. 
It is a fact well worth noting that, during the past history of the 
church, whenever much attention has been paid to the teaching 
of religious truth, there has been a corresponding increase of 
spiritual power, and whenever the exercise of this teaching func- 
tion was allowed to lapse, there has been a corresponding decay 
in the vital energy of the church. It matters little which of these 
phenomena we assign as cause or effect ; the fact remains that 
they go together. 

Not only does this hold good as we compare one period with 
another, but in any single period, if we seek out those that stand 
forth as the most truly Christian, the most spiritually minded, 
we find them those who are paying the greatest attention to our 
Lord's command : "Go, teach." Look for the religious teach- 
ers of the Middle Ages, and they are found among the Waldenses, 
living in caves and dens for the sake of their faith. Read of 
the Huguenots, the "Brethren of the Common Lot," or any of 
those godly sects, and you find them men who taught their chil- 
dren to fear God and serve him for conscience sake. 

If this means anything at all, it means that when the Master 
commanded his disciples to teach, he spoke advisedly. It ought 
to mean that there is nothing in our church life more important 
than this exercise of the teaching function. The great problem 
of life is education. The mind of the race is growing all the 
while, and it is for the educator to see that these mental powers 
are developed in the right direction. But no man's education is 
complete if religious instruction be omitted. One may know all 
mysteries of science and literature ; he may sweep the heavens 
with the telescope, or peer into the secrets of nature with the 
microscope ; but if in all this he see not God, he is but poorly 
educated after all. 
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Now, where do we find ourselves as we confront this phase 
of the educational problem ? We have a system of public 
education that we are justly proud of. Never have the various 
questions that meet the teacher been so well understood as 
today. But what is this great system doing for the religious 
instruction of our children? Practically nothing. As our ideas 
of civil and religious liberty have developed, we have come to feel 
that no one should be compelled to help support a school system 
in which his children will be taught religious views that he him- 
self does not share. And, as men do not think alike on religious 
matters, religious instruction is barred from the public schools. 
Sometimes we deplore this, but, whether we do or not, the fact 
remains that our children do not receive that religious training, 
without which they will not be fully educated, in the public 
schools. This responsibility rests upon the home and the church. 
But, as a matter of fact, many homes do not, many cannot, do 
what might be expected of them, and few indeed are the 
homes that are competent to give all that is needed of religious 
teaching. 

The situation, then, lies clearly before us ; upon the church, 
at present, rests the main burden of responsibility for the instruc- 
tion of its young people in religious truth, and for the mission 
church this must long continue to be the fact. And the church 
must meet this demand through the agency of those who teach 
in her schools. In view of this fact, the necessity for a com- 
plete and thorough consecration of those upon whom such a task 
devolves becomes apparent, and we shall realize this in increas- 
ing measure as we examine more closely all that the work 
involves. 

Now, we shall make a great gain in the consideration of this 
topic if we put away from our minds any mystical ideas of what 
consecration means. The word means simply a setting apart for 
some particular purpose or work. The church has adopted the 
term to signify the act of appointment to some service within 
the range of its activities, and the word has come to have a 
peculiarly religious meaning not always normal. 

Any act of consecration for church work, if it be thorough 
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and complete, is threefold. It may be difficult to assign an 
exact order for the process, but practically we may say that, 
first of all, the man consecrates himself by his willingness to 
enter upon the work and by pledging himself to every possible 
effort to do it efficiently ; then the church consecrates him by its 
formal act of appointment, whether that be exercised through an 
ecclesiastical officer, or governing board, or by direct vote of 
the church itself; and thirdly — and surely the completion of 
this is last of all — God consecrates his servant to his work, as, 
through one experience and another, sometimes bitter and hard 
to bear, sometimes of purest and rarest joy, he trains and devel- 
ops those powers which are brought out in the performance of 
duty. 

Let us consider chiefly the first part of this threefold act : 
the self-consecration of the individual to his work, the particular 
work in this case being that of teaching in the Bible school. 
And again let us remember that we are to look at the matter 
from a very simple and practical standpoint ; for, after all, the 
simplest is apt to be the truest, and often the most profound. 
God's ways of working are usually more natural and direct than 
man's theorizing about them. Let us recall our definition, and 
say that a man's consecration of himself means his acceptance 
of a call to service, with the sincere purpose of discharging its 
duties to the best of his ability. To be willing to do a thing, and 
to be resolved to do one's best at it — this is self- consecration. 

How, then, ought one to approach the question of teaching 
in the Bible school ? It is to be hoped that we have all answered 
this question by saying that the teacher should be called of God 
to his work. This the writer believes with all his heart. Every 
fresh consideration of the work, with its manifold problems and 
responsibilities, deepens the conviction that the teacher of divine 
truth needs the moral support that springs from a consciousness 
of the divine commission. 

But how does God call men to his service ? How else than 
through those natural faculties of perception and reasoning that 
he has given us for the purpose? In one way or another, either 
by direct invitation from without or by some inward perception 
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of need, God lays before every thoughtful person many different 
lines of service for his consideration. Every church member 
finds himself surrounded by opportunities for work. The pastor 
wants helpers in his pastoral visitation ; the ladies want assist- 
ance in their charitable enterprises ; the superintendent wants 
teachers in the Bible school. What is one to do ? It becomes 
the duty of everyone in such a case to ask himself seriously and 
thoughtfully which of these varied tasks he can do to the best 
advantage. Should a direct invitation come to take up some 
one line of work, that ought at least to concentrate attention 
until the worker can decide whether the call is for him or not. 

The point of all this is that any real call to duty involves 
two things for every man : first, the perception of something 
that needs to be done ; second, the consciousness of some 
degree of fitness for the service. 

In all this we do not forget that no conscientious person 
ever undertakes a great work without knowing that he is far 
from being perfectly fitted for it. A thoroughly conceited man 
does not make a good teacher for the Bible school. Indeed, we 
question if the highest usefulness as a teacher of anything is 
possible to a genuinely egotistical person. But neither is false 
modesty desirable — that spirit which claims to be utterly inca- 
pable and unworthy to render the meanest service to its Lord. 
There has often been too much of such talk among Christian 
workers, and it is almost worse than the other extreme. In no 
way can strong, fair-minded boys and girls be more effectually 
repelled from the kingdom than by indulgence in this sort of 
cant. A conception of the Christian life which is not even 
normally self-respecting is not likely to attract a healthy young 
nature. There are few, indeed, who are not gifted with at least 
one talent, which should be gratefully received. To deny and 
repudiate it is an insult to our Maker. If a person be invited to 
teach in the Bible school, it should be fair evidence that, in the 
judgment of its officers at least, he has some degree of fitness 
for the task. For courtesy's sake, if on no other ground, their 
judgment should not be impeached except upon the strongest 
grounds of certainty. 
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In order that one may be competent to judge of his fitness 
or unfitness for any task, he must have a clear comprehension 
of what that task involves. And this brings us to a fundamental 
question that needs to be clearly understood in these days when 
we are asking how to make our Bible schools more effective. 
What is the Bible school for ? What does it demand of its 
officers and teachers, in order that it may fulfil its whole 
mission ? The question is not new. It has been frequently 
asked ; and if much of the abundant discussion of the Bible 
school has been fruitless, it is because so many of the answers 
to this question have been at one or the other of two extremes. 
On the one hand we find those who tell us that the Bible school 
is an educational institution pure and simple, and that all prob- 
lems of evangelistic work belong to the church. On the other 
hand are those who say that the Sunday school is an evangelistic 
agency, and that educational problems as such have no place in 
its discussions. Both views are wrong. If we take something 
from each, we shall find a truer solution. The Bible school is a 
department of the church. As such its ultimate end and purpose 
is the development of Christian character ; to bring those within 
its sphere of influence to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and to an honest and aggressive life of Christian service. This 
is the only ground upon which any organization, whatever its 
name or sign, has any right to exist within the church of Christ. 

But while this must be the ultimate purpose of every church 
organization, each has its own particular contribution to make 
toward the realization of their common aim. The minister is to 
preach, the deacons serve at tables, the trustees care for financial 
matters, other organizations strive to create a cordial social 
atmosphere, the Bible school is for teaching. Preaching has a 
large place in the work of the kingdom, but so has teaching, 
and the former without the latter has never produced the best 
results. The primary object of the Bible school, therefore, is 
instruction which is for righteousness, the impartation of that 
religious knowledge without which no man's education is com- 
plete. And the first duty of the Bible-school teacher is to teach. 
Having this fact clearly in mind, we are in position to inquire 
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as to the demands which such a task will make upon him who 
undertakes it. 

There are two great requisites for success in teaching : first, 
that the teacher shall know his subject ; and second, that he 
shall know his pupils. This very simple statement involves a 
great deal. Let us consider it in detail. 

The teacher must know his subject. That subject for the 
Bible-school teacher is the Bible and the truths that grow out 
of it or are connected with it. The teacher, then, must know 
his Bible. This means far more than that he shall be able to 
take some detached portion and, with the aid of various helps, 
glean from it a moral lesson that may be urged upon a class. 
It means that he shall be able to read his Bible comprehensively, 
the stories of the patriarchs in the light of their religious mean- 
ings to the children of Israel ; that he shall know the historical 
setting and application of the great prophetic addresses and dis- 
cern the moral principles that underlie them. He should under- 
stand the deeper meanings of Israel's history in their growth 
toward higher ideals and purer religion. He should recognize 
in that growth the type and picture of the development that is 
going on in the life of every individual. He should be familiar 
with the life of Christ in all its details and historical associations, 
and be able to present that sublime picture of the noblest man 
that ever lived; he should also know the teachings of Christ 
and discern there the words of one who spoke as never man 
spoke, the voice of the Son of God. He should know the his- 
tory of the Christian church and how it grew up out of the 
Jewish system, influenced by its ideals and borrowing from its 
life. He should know how the early Fathers lived and with 
whom they associated and worked, that he may understand their 
writings and what they mean. Besides all this he should learn 
much that is not contained in the Bible itself, but which God has 
given no less truly to increase our knowledge of himself, and 
without which much that is in the Bible will not be clearly 
understood : the wonderful discoveries that today are throwing 
light upon nearly every period of ancient history, the history of 
the church since apostolic times, the great missionary movements 
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— all of which speak so powerfully of the grandeur and progress 
of the kingdom of God. The teacher should know this, and to 
what end ? That he may be able to present to the minds of his 
pupils these great characters and events, so clearly and so 
vividly that they shall bring their own lesson without the 
need of his pointing the moral for them. The moral truths 
which suggest themselves to our minds are of far greater value 
and effectiveness than any that may be thought out for us by 
another. 

Let us not make the mistake of saying that this standard is 
ideal, and that no one can hope to attain to it. Remember 
that we are speaking of the teacher in the abstract, the teacher 
as a class. It is not contended that any one teacher can hope 
to possess the knowledge requisite for successful teaching in all 
these subjects. Why should we expect it ? We do not ask any 
teacher in our public schools to teach everything in the curricu- 
lum. As teachers we expect them to specialize more or less, in 
order that each may become proficient in certain subjects. 
Should we have a higher ideal for the teaching of arithmetic or 
geography than we have for instruction in the Word of God ? 
We need graded teachers as well as graded lessons in our Bible 
schools. 

The second requisite for successful teaching is knowledge 
of the pupil. This means something more than that the teacher 
shall be able to call the members of his class by name and 
exchange frequent visits with them. All this is needful, but 
much more as well. The teacher should know his pupil in a far 
deeper sense. He should study his nature ; he should know 
what general mental and moral characteristics he may reason- 
ably expect in a boy or girl of that particular age. He should 
study the fundamental laws that govern the mental development 
of the child ; he should understand how closely these are related 
to the physical growth, and how much both have to do with the 
spiritual life. As a result of such study the teacher will realize 
that the child of six is an entirely different creature, mentally 
and spiritually as well, from the boy of twelve or fourteen, and 
that he again has changed by the time he approaches young 
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manhood. In the light of such facts he will understand that, if 
the pupil is to grasp and assimilate any truth, it must be pre- 
sented in such form and manner as shall be adapted to that 
stage of development which the child has reached. Indeed, if 
we did but recognize the fact, nothing is more clearly taught in 
Scripture than this very thing. Why, we sometimes ask, did not 
God make the full revelation of himself in the person of Jesus 
Christ at the beginning of man's history, instead of waiting until 
hundreds of generations had wrestled in agony with the prob- 
lem of right and wrong? Why, indeed, if not because in those 
earlier periods of the race's history it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for them to grasp the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus ? Thus God, in his infinite wisdom, adapted his revelation 
to man's comprehension, and we should follow his example. 

Child-study, psychology, the laws of teaching based upon 
them — these, and kindred topics, may well enter into the training 
of the Bible-school teacher, no less than of the teacher in the pub- 
lic school. Many an earnest, faithful soul has struggled with a 
class, apparently all in vain, and at last has given up in despair, 
when the scene might have been changed into one of victory by 
the knowledge of a few elementary principles of psychology. 

Thus should the ideal teacher study his subject and his pupil, 
and rest content only when nothing more remains to be learned 
of either, which means never. Complete self-consecration to 
such a work means the resolve to devote oneself persistently, 
untiringly, so far as time and strength shall permit, to advance- 
ment along these lines. 

In thus presenting his conception of the ideal, consecrated 
teacher, the writer is quite conscious that little has been said 
upon one phase of the question which should never be lost sight 
of in such discussions, viz., the religious responsibility of the 
teacher. But the reader will recall that at the very outset the 
ultimate end and aim of the Bible school was stated to be 
the development of Christian character. This being granted, 
it is a necessary inference that those who teach in such a 
school must be genuinely Christian, wholesomely spiritual. 
We have not dwelt at length upon this phase of the ques- 
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tion, because we desire to emphasize just now the specific con- 
tribution which the teacher has to make to the upbuilding of his 
Master's kingdom, namely, teaching. The religious responsi- 
bility of the teacher is something that ought to be regarded 
as fundamental, the one thing above all others that may safely 
be assumed at the outset of any discussion of Bible-school work. 
Nor need we be at all fearful lest additional emphasis upon the 
educational value of our work may diminish our sense of its 
spiritual purpose. No earnest Christian man can face the mighty 
problem of religious instruction for the young people of our 
land, knowing the supreme importance of the question, not only 
now but to all eternity, and study into the various details 
of the teacher's work as we have presented it, without becoming 
possessed of a higher ideal of the type of Christian charac- 
ter demanded for such a task. No matter how learned our 
teacher may be, no matter how well versed in the mysteries 
of child-nature — if he have not a character that is thoroughly, 
nobly Christian, he will fall far short. It is not enough that he 
should be able to construct earnest homilies upon the les- 
sons. It is comparatively easy to preach. It is also compara- 
tively useless in a Bible-school class. What is needed is 
that the teacher shall live such a life in the presence of his 
fellow-men as shall, by its purity, its nobility, its manly win- 
someness, create in the heart of his scholars a desire to know 
the secret of such a life. As someone has well said: "A Sun- 
day-school teacher's real lesson is what he is seven days in 
the week, rather than what he says one day in the week." But 
let us ever keep in mind the fact that such a character will have 
its fullest influence upon others as they are trained to know God. 
And they will come to know him best as they are taught 
that which the Bible and nature and history have to say about 
him. If our children can be brought to know him, whom to know 
aright is life eternal, we can safely trust him for the outcome. 
It will be said, no doubt, as it often has been said, that all 
of this is ideal, and beyond the reach of the average teacher. 
But a high ideal ought not to be a valid objection to any Chris- 
tian service. This paper has indeed dealt with ideals. Some of 
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these are already approaching realization here and there; many 
more may be realized, at least in part, much sooner and 
much more readily than some of us think. This much is 
certainly true that none of them will ever be realized by anyone 
who does not work toward them. The conception of the teacher's 
work which has been presented implies graded work in the Bible 
school, with lessons as carefully prepared and as well adapted to 
the varying needs of scholars as anything that we have in the 
public schools ; it implies better provision than most churches 
now have for the supervision and conduct of their schools ; 
it implies trained superintendents and grade leaders ; it implies 
better provision for the training of teachers in the subjects they 
are to teach ; it implies better methods of Bible study; but 
it does not necessarily imply any greater amount of personal 
willingness or intellectual ability than are now to be found 
in large numbers of our Bible-school teachers. The writer knows 
of two schools where efficient work has been commenced along 
these lines, both of them in mission districts, where the average 
of well-educated people is far lower than in most of our churches, 
and yet the boys and girls in these churches are learning to know 
their Bibles. 

Let us not be afraid of high ideals, neither discouraged at 
their presentation. But one thing should prove really discour- 
aging, and that is the lack of such ideals, or the unwillingness 
to work toward them. 



